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A tremendous achievement of the British government is its reduc- 
tion of infant mortality, during the second year of the war, to the low- 
est point ever reached in the history of England. The control exer- 
cised over the milk industry is known to have contributed largely to 
this beneficent end. A comparison of the steps taken in England and 
America would have been of great use to American children now when, 
for the first time, the national government through the Children's 
Bureau has embarked upon the task of saving the lives of 100,000 chil- 
dren below the age of five years. 

Ten chapters deal with the following: railways; munitions and labor; 
the coal mines; wool and woollens; bides and leather; shipping; food 
(sugar, meat and bread) ; agriculture; conclusions and comparisons. Of 
especial value are the conclusions and comparisons (with the action 
of the United States) of the closing chapter. 

Florence Kelley. 

New York City. 

European Treaties Bearing on the History of the United States and 
its Dependencies to 1648. Edited by Frances Gardiner 
Davenport. (Washington, D. C: Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 1917. Pp. vi, 387.) 

Students of political science and international law as well as of 
American history will welcome the publication by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington of European Treaties bearing on the History 
of the United States and its Dependencies to 1648. Beginning with 
the Papal Bull of 1455, first conceding a monopoly to Portuguese trade 
in the southern regions of Africa, and ending with extracts from the 
treaty of Munster (1648), in which "Spain for the first time in a public 
treaty, and with express mention of the Indies, recognized the right 
of the subjects of another nation to trade and hold territory in both 
Indies" (Intro, p. 7), it includes the diplomatic settlements of the 
first discussions in modern history of the freedom of the seas. 

The series, of which this is the first volumej is designed, according 
to the general editor, Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, to include "those 
treaties and parts of treaties, between European powers, which have a 
bearing on the history of the United States and of the lands now within 
their area or under their government as dependencies." The original 
text, together with an English translation, an introductory statement 
and a bibliography of each document is presented. Collation with the 
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original manuscripts has been carried out by the editor, Dr. Frances 
Gardiner Davenport, who has added to the convenience of the work 
by an introduction showing the historical relation of the documents 
and an adequate index. 

Qxjinct Wright. 
Harvard University. 

Western Influences on Political Parties to 1825. By Homer C. 
Hockett. (Ohio State University Studies, xxn, No. 3. 
Pp. 157.) 

As a study in American party history this essay is a work of scholarly 
merit and historical value. It shows a careful and detailed study of the 
western frontier and of the influence of the west on party life, from 
pre-Revolutionary days to 1825. It brings into view the political 
philosophies of John Adams and Alexander Hamilton in relation to 
popular government, and it reveals why two classes of agriculturists 
came together in support of Jefferson — the big plantation slaveholders 
and the little back-country farmers. It shows how the first parties in 
our history were marked by geographical lines, a division arising from 
the early antagonisms between the regions of the Allegheny moun- 
tains and those of the Atlantic seaboard. The essay considers the 
issue of the west in the Constitutional Convention of 1787, the rise of 
new states, and the triumph of the principle of equality in statehood as 
opposed to that of territorial subjection. There is an enlightening 
chapter on "The Decline of Federalism," and another on "The Era of 
Nationalism: Disruption of the Republican Party." 

Although Federalism was carried west by New England stock it was 
not able to withstand frontier conditions, and Professor Hockett re- 
cords the fact that only 364 Federalist votes were cast against Jefferson 
in Ohio in 1804. He might have cited the opinion of the juror in In- 
diana a little later who thought an action for libel would be justified 
if a man were called a Federalist. Triumphant western Republicanism 
seemed to the staid Federalism of New England to threaten the sub- 
jection of eastern interests and sound government to disorderly and 
incongruous elements, and it was this feeling that led men like Timothy 
Pickering to a consideration of a northern confederacy. The views, 
habits, and interests of the east were not easily reconciled to those of 
the south and west. Growth toward nationalism came in the process . 
Quincy of Massachusetts sounded the most distinct note of dislike and 
dread in New England of the growing west. 



